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PROSPECTUS. 

The object contemplated by this Journal, is the 
diffusion of correct principles, which alone form 
the basis of morals and of happiness. 

Notwithstanding the vast number of publica- 
tions that are daily issuing from the press, there 
is still wanting a paper which will fearlessly ad- 
vocate the parameunt importance of the laws of 
Nature, and the dignity of Reason. It is by 
departing from these that good sense has been 
nearly banished from the earth; that mankind 
are in darkness as to their true interests ; and 
that all the miseries which afflict society "have 
originated, 

The pages of the Correspondent will be de- 
voted chiefly to communications, and to miscella- 
neous articles, calculated to enlarge the mind, and 
bring manback to the path from which he has de- 
viated. Although we recognize nothing to be true 
that is incapable of proof, or demonstration, the 
erroneous opinions entertained by individuals, 
ean form no apology for the neglect or the viola- 
tion of the rules of courtesy. Nv iiiberal ~ 
cussions or personalities, will be permutted : 
shall be our constant aim to establisha « ohh 
ter for temperate and sober reasoning, for open in- 
vestigation, and for universal conciliation. 

The Correspondent is published weekly, at 
114 Fulton-street. Terms $3 per annum, payable 
in advance. No departure from this condition 
ean be admitted as to Country Subscribers— 
Communications (post paid) to be addressed to 
the Editor. 


Norice. 

Unavoidable circumstances have 
retarded the appearance of the first 
number of the CorresPoNDENT.— 
We now submit it to the judgment 
of liberal men, satisfied that they 
will make every allowance for the 
difficulties attending the commence- 
ment of a publication varying so 
materially, as this does, from all 
its contemporaries. The rapid ex- 
tension of knowledge, and the de- 
sire so generally expressed, for the 
establishment of a press, unshack- 
led by prejudice, er interest, which 


should boldly advocate correct prin- 
ciples, and disclaim ali interference 
with sectarian or party ‘disputes, 
seemed to render the present mo- 
ment propitious to such an undertak- 
ing. It now remains to be seen 
whether these calculations were we!l 
or ill-founded. 

Besides congratulatory letters, we 
have received a number of valuable 
communications, ona variety of to- 
pics within the scope of our plan, 
most of which we intend publishing. 
The following are two of the most 
unique :— 

I.—MS. of an original work en- 
titled “The Origin of Christianity ; 
or Truth drawn from Fables,” in 
which the author displays great eru- 
dition, and, in our opinion, gives the 
only rational explanation ever at- 
tempted of the Apocalypse of St. 
John. 

1I1.—MS.: translation from the 
Spanish, of De Tribus Impostoribus, 
(The Three Impostors) originally 
written in French, and attributed by 
Pope Gregory the Ninth to Frede- 
ric II. king of Naples, assisted by 
Pierre des Vignes his Chancellor.— 
It is a curious fact, that the author of 
the “ Historical Life of Joanna of 
of Sicily, Queen of Naples,” in 
2 vols. 8vo, published only two years 
ago in London, speaks of De Tribus 
Impostoribus as a work that never 
existed, although copies of it in 
French, are to be met with in sever- 
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Q Authenticily of the Seriplures 


al libraries in England.—The trans- 
lation in our possession, is by a na- 
tive American. 

We entreat our correspondefits to 
study brevity in their communica- 
tions: It is not only the “ soul of 
wit,” but is the best proof a writercan 
give that he is master of his subject, 
and qualified to convey correct ideas 
to others. Itis not the quantity but 
the quality of the intellectual feast, 
which renders it the most acceptable. 
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AUTHENTICITY OF THE ScRIPTURES. 

Mr. Editor: Of all the means em- 
ployed by designing men to depress 
human reason, that of palming on 
the world ceriam books or writings 
as the revealed will of the Deity, ap- 
pears to me the most preposterous. 
The mere circumstance of obtruding 
these writings on the notice of ra- 
tional beings, is not only an insult to 
their understandings, but a reflection 
on the character of the Almighty, 
who is supposed to have so far failed 
to reveal himself inhis acknowledged 
works, that he afterwards found it 
necessary to supply this defect by 
causing another manifestation of his 
will to be committed to writing. Even 
this expediént of perfect wisdom to 
enlighten the understandings of his 
creatures, was, after a few thousand 
years trial, found so inadequate, that 
a second written revelation was intro- 
duced to correct the errors of the 
first ! 

What conceptions must we have 
ef a being who was thus so often 
compelled to change his views and 
operations? To suppose him per- 
fect, would be contrary to all ideas 
we have of perfection; to suppose 
him ¢mnipotent, would be to subvert 
the most common received opinions 
as to what constitutes power and 
wisdom. But this is not all :—the 





confining these pretended revelations 





toa select people, very few in com- 
parison to the other nations of the 
earth, while these nations were left 
to perish on account of their igno- 
rance, was a proceeding utterly in- 
compatible with the justice and mer- 
cy of the common Father of the hu- 
man race. 


Although these deductions are 
obvious at first sight, it is equally 
clear that the book called the Bible, 
in which the Deity is depicted in such 
odious colors, is received with the 
greatest veneration by men pretend- 
ing tocommon sense. To what are 
we to attribute this strange infatua- 
tion? Simply to the fact that man- 
kind, making a merit of rejecting the 
light, do not reflect on the subject. 
Taught from their infancy to behave 
that the book is inspired, and that 
even to doubt of this would incur 
eternal misery, they never unfold its 
pages to examine its contents by the 
testofreason. They peruse it under 
the influence of a blind credulity, 
which entirely benumbs their facul- 


ties. Itis thus that error is perpetu- 


ated, and that mankind have been 
impelled to countenance an unintelli- 
gible mass of romances, destructive 
of human happiness, and calculated 
to benefit those only who subsist by 
the imposture. 

It must have occurred to every one 
who has ventured to think on reli- 
gious topics, that in no part of the 
New Testament are there any in- 
structions given to the Apostles to 
commit to writing the sayings or 
transactions of Jesus; nor does he 
appear to have authorized this by his 
own example. When he commis- 
sioned his disciples to promulgate his 
doctrines, it was, as Matthew says, 
by “teaching all nations ;” or, as 
Mark has it, by " preaching the Gos- 
pel to every creature.” The Jews, 
who are extremely tenacious as to 
their sacred books, notice this cir- 
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eumstance as a proof that the New 
testament is made up of spurious 
writings. They say, that God him- 
self wrote their law on two tables of 
stone ; and that Moses preserved the 
rest ‘for a memorial in a book.” If, 
then, Jehovah considered it neces- 
sary for maintaining the purity of, and 
giving stability to his revealed will, 
to adopt these precautions, why 
should he not in a similar manner 
have given permanency to the chris- 
tian religion? He had declared that 
the law was revealed for an “ever- 
lasting covenant; to be observed 
‘throughout all generations, forever.” 
After this solemn and explicit sanc- 
tion, was it not to be expected, if he 
had resolved to introduce a new code, 
that he would have done this by means 
as effectual as those by which he at 
first communicated his laws? So far 
from pursuing this course, the books 
attributed to the evangelists them- 
selves clearly show, that even Jesus 
did not consider himself authorized 
to commit his doctrines to writing, or 
to cause this to be done by any of his 
followers. 

It must be acknowledged, that 
these arguments carry with them 
great weight, and fully justify the 
Jews in rejecting christianity. Be- 
fore they can adopt it, they are at 
least entitled to as good evidence of 
its truth as that, which they believe, 
they possess ofthe divine origin of 
their own religion. As we proceed 
in this enquiry, it will be seen that 
the objections urged by the Jews, 
acquire additional force from the un- 
certainty that has always existed as 
to the real authors of the New Tes- 
tament books, from the impossibility 
of ascertaining the periods in which 
they are supposed to have been writ- 
ten, from the great number of gos- 
pels that were considered authentic 
in the three first centuries of the 
charch, and from, even at that early 


period, the numberless alteratigns, 
interpolations and contradictions 
which were chargeable against them, 
and of which, to this hour they have 
not been cleared. The considera- 
tion, however, of these topics re- 
quiring more space than perhaps ac- 
cords with the arrangement of your 
paper, I shall make it the subject of 
another communication. CeELsus. 





For the Correspondent. 
Deism Derenvpep.—No. 1. 


Mr. Editor: As I presume you 
are aware that the task you have un- 
dertaken, of disseminating liberal 
principles, lays you under the neces- 
sity of admitting to your columns 
the communications of Jews, Ma- 
hometans and Deists, as well as 
Christians, I take the liberty, who am 
a worshipper of only one God, of of- 
fering, through you, for the conside- 
ration of all reflecting minds, the 
reasons which have induced me to 
depart from commonly received opin- 
ions, and to adopt those in which I 
now believe. 

While every denomination, every 
sect, and almost every distinct 
church, have their presses, by which 
they can promulgate and defend 
their particular tenets, this advan- 
tage has hitherto been denied to the 
Deist. Without the means even of 
explanation, he is stigmatized by the 
most opprobrious epithets; and that 
which, in the infancy of the world, 
was regarded as the only pure reli- 
gion on earth, is viewed with con- | 
tempt and horror. The cause of this 
anomaly it would not be difficult to 
develope; but this is not my object 
at present. All I aim at is a fair and 
candid hearing. Born with the same 
faculties as other men, and living in 
a country where the right to express 
opinions is guaranteed to all, no rea- 
son can be assigned why the exercise 
of that right should be denied to the 
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Deist any more than to the Chris- 
tian. Ignorance and prejudice will, 
doubtless, oppose this; but intelli- 
gent minds are not to be intimidated 
by senseless clamors. We live in an 
ase of enquiry, at a period in which 
mankind are no longer disposed to 
surrender their reason, or to take ev- 
ery thing for granted whieh may 
be proposed to them by interested 
cheats.—It is not a pr ivilege that is 
now claimed, forno man can assume 
the prerogative of permitting ano- 
ther to do what God has authorized 
to be done, without distinction or ex- 
ception, by the whole human race. 
If those who think with me are in 
error, (and the wisest of us may not 
presume to deem himself secure 
from all illusion,) that error is the 
consequences of the prejudices by 
which we are prevented,. of the igno- 
rance by which we are incapacitated 
trom forming a correct estimation of 
the subject. Remove those preju- 
dices, dispel that ignorance, make 
truth apparent, and fear not the 
obstacles that remain to be en- 
countered. But let not the profes- 
sors 6f Christianity repeat tous those 
terrible and ire: quent curses, by whose 
intolerance and cruelty we have been 
so often disgusted in the perusal of 
their sacred books. Do not tell us 
that the All-merciful will punish us 
for the conclusions of that superior 
reason by which he has thought fit to 
distinguish us from brutes. Above 
all, let Christians refrain from urg- 
ing considerations drawn from Rea- 
son, to degrade that which they are 
thereby compelled to acknowledge 
as the ultimate arbiter of the dispute. 
Let them answer our objections, but 
not endeavor to rouse the worst pas- 
sions of the human breast against us: 
we will engage to answer their objec- 
tions point by point—word by word. 
They believe that the only, and 
ever-present God begot a son, whom 


he sent to reform the world, and té 
propitiate its sins. They believe that 
a book, called the Bible, contains a 
true account of this event, together 
with an infinity of miracles and pro- 
phecies, which preceded it from the 
creation of the world. Their opin- 
ion that these things really happen- 
ed, appears -to us, from some circum. 
stances which we will proceed to 
state, destitute of rational founda- 
tion. 

In creating the universe, God cer- 
tainly proposed to himself the happi- 
ness of his creatures.—It is just, 
therefore, to conclude that he left no 
means unemployed which did not in- 
volve an impossibility to accomplish 
this design. In fixing a residence for 
the image of his own Majesty, he 
was doubtless careful that every oc- 
casion of detriment, every opportu- 
nity of evil, should be removed. He 
was aware of the extent of his pow- 


ers; he foresaw the consequences of 


his proceedings, and evidently mo- 
delled his being consentaneously 
with the world of which he was to 
be the mhabitant; and the circum- 
stances which were destined to sur- 
round him. ‘The acceunt given by 
the Bible has but a faint accordance 
with the surmises of reason con- 
cerning this event. 

According to this book, God crea- 
ted Satan, who, instigated by the im- 
pulses of his nature, contended with 
the Omnipotent for the throne of 
heaven. After a contest for the em- 
pire, in which God was victorious, 
Satan was thrust into a pit of burn- 
ing sulphur. On man’s creation, God 
placed within his reach a tree whose 
fruit he forbade him to taste, on pain 
of death: permitting Satan at the 
same time to employ all his artifice 
to persuade this innocent and wan- 
dering creature to transgress the fa- 
tal prohibition. The first man yielded 
to this temptation; and, to satisfy 
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divine justice, the whole of his pos- 
terity must have been eternally burn- 
ed in hell, had not God sent his only 
son on earth, to save those few for 
whom salvation had been foreseen 
and determined before the creation 
of the world. 

God is here represented as creat- 
ing man with certain passions and 
powers, surrounding him with certain 
circumstances, and then condemn- 
ing him to everlasting torments be- 
cause he acted as Omniscience had 
foreseen, and was such as Omnipo- 
tence had made him. For to assert, 
as remarked by Hobbes, that the 
Creator is the author of all good, 
and the creature the author of all e- 
vil, is to assert that one man makes 
a straight line and a crooked one, 
and that another makes the incongru- 
ity. 

Barbarous and uncivilized nations 
have uniformly adored, under vari- 
ous names, a God of which them- 
selves were the model—revengeful, 
blood-thirsty, grovelling and capri- 
eious. The idol of a savage isa de- 
mon that delights incarnage. ‘The 
steam of slaughter, the dissonance of 
groans, the flames of a desolated 
land, are the offerings which he deems 
acceptable, and his innumerable vo- 
taries throughout the world have 
made it a point of duty to worship 
him to his taste. The Phoenicians, 
the Druids, and the Mexicans, have 
immolated thousandsat the shrines of 
their divinity; and the high and holy 

me of God has been, in all ages, 
= watchword of the most unsparing 
massacres, the sanction of the most 
atrocious perfidies. 

We appeal to the candour of chris- 
tians, if there exists a record of such 
absurdities, and enormities so atro- 
cious, a picture of the Deity so char- 
acteristic of a demon as that which 
the sacred writings of fhe Jews con- 


tains. Wedemand of you, whether 
as conscientious ‘Theists you cxn re- 
concile the conduct, which is attri- 
buted to the God of the Jews, with 
your conceptions of thé purity of the 
Divine nature?) ‘The loathsome and 
minute obscenities to which the inspi- 
red writers perpetually descend, the 
filthy observances which God is de- 
scribed as personally instituting, the 
total disregard of truth, and con- 
tempt of the first principles of mo- 
rality, manifested on the most public 
occasions by the chosen favorites of 
heaven, might corrupt, were they not 
so flavitious as to disgust. 

When the chief of this nation of 
runaway slaves asserts, that the God 
of the Universe was inclosed in a 
box of shittim wood, and brought 
home in a new cart, we smile at the 
absurdity of so shallow an impos- 
ture. But it is blasphemy, of the 
most hideous and unexampled nature, 
to maintain that the Almighty God 
expressly commanded Moses to in- 
vade an unoffending nation ; and. on 
account of the difference of their 
worship, utterly to destroy every hu- 
man being it contained, to murder 
every infant and unarmed man in 
cold blood; to massacre the cap- 
tives, to rip up the matrons, and to 
retain the maidens alone for concu- 
binage and violation! At the very 
period that philosophers ef the most 
enterprizing benevolence were foun- 
ding in Greece those institutions 
which have rendered it the luminary 
of the world, we are required to be- 
lieve that the barbarous and wicked 
king of an obscure and barbarous 
people, a murderer, a traitor, and a 
tyrant, was a man after God’s own 
heart! a wretch, at the thought of 
whose unparalleled enormities the 
sternest soul must sicken indismay! 
An unnatural monster, who sawed 
his fellow beings in sunder, harrow- 
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ed them to fragments under harrows 
of iron, chopped them to pieces with 
axes, and burned them in brick- 
kilns, because they bowed before a 
different and less bloody idol than 
his own. Itis surely not a perverse 
conclusion of an infatuated under- 
standing, that the God of the Jews 
is not the benevolent author of this 
beautiful world. ARISTIDES. 





To the Editor of the Correspondent. 
Tuomas Paine. 

Sir: Among the many devices 
resorted to by the enemies of free 
enquiry, to counteract its beneficial 
effects, there is none which has prov- 
ed of so much service to their cause, 
as that of calumniating those who 
have been remarkable for their ef- 
forts to strip error of its disguise, and 
to exhibit truth in its native simplici- 
ty. It was this illiberality that cost 
Socrates his life, for avowing his be- 
lief in the Unity of God; and that 
has since caused the sacrifice of ma- 
ny other philosophers, who aimed at 
rescuing mankind from a state of 
mental delusion.—In latter times, 
thanks to the progress of philosophy, 
bigotry has been deprived in most 
countries, of that power she formerly 
exercised over the bodies of her vic- 
tims, and must, ere long, finally yield 
to the all-powerful voice of truth. 
As the struggle advances toa close, 
the declaimers against liberal princi- 
ples appear not to relax in their work, 
of detraction. ‘They are unceasing 
in their open abuse, and in their se- 
cret machinations to destroy all who 
have contended for the dignity of 
reason. But in no instance have 
they carried this tolerant spirit so far 
asin the case of Thomas Paine.— 
Not satisfied with discharging their 
artillery of foul language on his head 
when alive, they continue in the most 
cowardly manner, now that he is laid 
in the silent tomb, to stigmatize his 
memory. 


Among other unfounded charges 
preferred against this extraordinary 
man, and which is still dwelt on by 
his enemies, was that of his death- 
bed recantation. Had such an oc- 
currence taken place, the professors 
of religion ought to have cherished 
the memory of one whoserepentance, 
according to their own principles, af- 
forded so striking a proof of the truth 
of their doctrines. But so far from 
viewing the cccurrence in that light, 
they invented the story for no other 
purpose than to show, that the de- 
ceased had never believed in the cor- 
rectness of the opinions which he 
had avowed. That Thomas Paine 
was incapable of the base conduct 
attributed to him, is sufficiently known 
to every one who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. The improbabili- 
ty of the charge has also been made 
apparent to all who were disposed to 
examine it. Still, as the evidence 
on which it rested has, by some, been 
thought entitled to considerable 
weight, 1 now enclose you a state- 
ment of facts, which completely de- 
stroys the credibility of the individu- 
al on whose testimony alone the sto- 
ryrests. This statement originally 
appeared inthe Philadelphia Nation- 
al Chronicle of 22d October, 1825 ; 
but, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, all the other newspapers in the 
Union have carefuliy avoided its re- 
publication.—It is as follows :— 

“ Tuomas Paine.—A circum- 
stance has within a few days cbme, to 
our knowledge, respecting the d 
ceased Thomas Paine, which, for th 
sake of truth, and justice to the 
memory of that calumniated man, 
we consider our duty to make public. 

It is well known that the enemies 
of Mr. Paine who hold. opinions on 
religious subjects opposed to those 
which he avowed, have been extreme- 
ly active in promulgating a story about 
his having, on his death-bed, recant- 
ed these opinions, and professed his 
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belief. in the Christian religion. On 
investigating this extraordinary re- 
port, it was ascertained thatit origi- 
nated with a Mary Hinsdale, an illit- 
erate fanatical woman, conne: ted with 
the Society of Friends in New-York. 
This woman either with the view of 
recommending herself to public no- 
tice, or acting on the principle that a 
“pious fraud” is justifiable in pro- 
moting the cause of religion, no soon- 
er put “forth her invention, than it was 
laid hold of with avidity by the fa- 
natics of this country, and in Eng- 
land, and triumphantly dwelt on by 
them, as affording incontrovertible 
proof of Mr, Paine’s inconsistency 
and want of principle. 

‘“* Although the improbability of 
this tale was apparent at first sight 
to every unprejudiced mind, and that 
several respectable persons who were 
with Mr. Paine in his last illness, 
came forward, and under their own 
signatures distinctly contradicted it, 
we observe that it is still copied into 
some of our. papers, as if the truth 
of it had never been called in ques- 
tion. There were a few also who 
seemed to think that Mary Hinsdale 
must have had some grounds for the 
taie which she so confidently told. 
All faith in her testimony, however, 
is now destroyed, by a discovery 
which shows that she is a most im- 
pudent impostor. 

‘* For some time, a division has 
existed among the Society of Friends, 
respecting some opinions advanced 
by Elias Hicks, one of their princi- 
pal preachers. Among those who 
adopted and openly maintained his 
views, was a young woman, lately 
deceased, named Mary Lockwood— 
a female possessing talents and edu- 
cation which qualified her to become 
a teacher of the children of the 
Friends. In this dispute, Mary 
Hinsdale, the calumniator of Mr. 
Paine, avowed herself an opponent 


of Elias Hicks. Findmg of late 
that her party were losing ground, 
and recollecting the success of her 
former scheme to destroy the repu- 
tation of Mr. Paine, she appears to 
have calculated on a similar result 
by pursuing the same course as to 
Mary Lockwood. Accordingly, on 
the decease of that young woman, 
she openly declared that on her death- 
bed she had recanted her former 
opinions, and expressed the deepest 
penitence for the countenance she 
had given to Elias Hicks, whom she 
reprobated as an enemy to the truth, 
and an artful deceiver. 

“The reverse of these represen- 
tations as to Mary Lockwood, being 
perfectly known to many of the 
Friends, it was considered necessary 
that the matter should be investiga- 
ted; when evidence was brought for- 
ward which clearly convicted Mary 
Hinsdale of deliberate falsehood, 
and that all she had said respecting 
the recantation of Mary Lockwood, 
was a wicked fabrication. 

“¢ As the facts we have stated rest 
on the most unquestionable authori- 
ty, we carnot doubt that publicity 
will be given to this article by every 
liberal press. ‘The immense acdvan- 
tages conferred on this country by 
Mr. Paine’s political writings, and the 
estimation in which his memory is 
held on that account, renders it of the 
greatest importance that he should 
be cleared of all imputations involv- 
ing his consistency, and that thé en- 
emies of truth, who are ever on the 
watch tg-calumniate its most strenu- 
ous defenders, should be exposed 
and defeated in their unprincipled de- 
signs. Itis just to the memory of 
this injured man te state, that so far 
from his having acted the base part 
attributed to him by Mary Hins- 
dale, we have the best authority for 
saying that with bis last breath he 
maintained his opinions in the same 
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fearless and decided manner in which 
he was accustomed to deliver his sen- 
timents, on all subjects, while enjoy- 
ing the most perfect health.” 

I have little expectation that the 
fa: ts established by the above article, 
will be copied into any other paper. 
‘‘ The supposed errors of a man are 
engraved on brass ; his virtues are 
written on the waters.” Even the 
journals calling themselves indepen- 
dent, and liberal, have entirely over- 
looked it. —This of itself is sufh- 
cient to demonstrate the necessity of 
establishing a press, which will fear- 
lessly and steadily advocate correct 
principles. VERITAS. 

To the Editor of the Correspondent, 
Moratirty. 

Sir: It is consolatory to every one 
who knows how to estimate virtue as 
it ought to be estimated, that an op- 
portunity will now be given, through 
the columns of your paper, to demon- 
strate the falsity of the assertion, that 
morality has no other basis than in 
the belief of certain doctrines, said 
to have been revealed, little more 
than eighteen hundred years ago, in 
an obscure corner of the earth, to an 
ignorant and bigotted people. It re- 
quires but a moment’s reflection to 
perceive that this is an arbitrary and 
absurd opinion. 

Without morality, nations never 
could have risen into notice—without 
it, society never could have continued 
in existence ; and if we but glance at 
the history of empires now extinct, 
we shall find that depravity of man- 
ners was the cause of their subver- 
sion. 

If the existence of Christianity is 
essential to the existence of good 
morals and the prosperity of nations, 
to what are we to attribute the dura- 
tion and splendor, in former ages, of 
the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the 


Babylonians, the Assyriaas, the Phe- 
nicians, the Greeks and the Romans? 
And to what cause are we to trace, 
in modern times, the power and great- 
ness of the Chinese, the Hindostan, 
and the Turkish empires? Although 
the gospel has now been preached 
upwards of eighteen centuries, it has 
never penetrated these latter coun- 
tries ; yet it will not be denied, that 
among the people who inhabit them, 
innumerable examples of integrity ex- 
ist, which would do honor to any 
Christian nation. 

The assertion, that Christianity 
teaches the only pure system of mo- 
rality, is, moreover, disproved by the 
fact, that the most valuable and im- 
portant maxims which its founder is 
said to have inculcated, are to be 
found inthe writings of philosophers 
who existed many ages before him. 
Pythagoras, so celebrated for his ab- 
stinence, silence, and retirement, 
taught his pupils to “revenge them- 
selves on their enemies only by. la- 
bouring toconvert them ir’. friends ;” 
Socrates, that “it was nov .awful for 
a man who received an injury, to re- 
venge it by doing another injury ;” 
and Cicero, that * thegreat law im- 
printed in the hearts of all men, is 
to love the public good, and the mem- 
bers of the common society as them- 
selves.” Again, this celebrated ora- 
tor, in his book of laws, teaches that 
** the universal, immutable, and eter- 
nal law of all intelligent beings, is to 
promote the happiness of one another 
like children of the same father.” 


The similarity ofideas and mode of 


expression in these extracts to the 
words put in the mouth of Jesus, is 
so remarkable a coincidence, that the 
authors of his history have been fre- 
quently reproached with borrowing 
from the Greek philosophers. But 
striking as this resembiance is, it is 
surpassed by the conformity that ex- 
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ists between the remarkable moral 
sayings attributed to the founder of 
Christianity, and those to be found 
in the books of the Chinese lawgiver, 
Confucius. The following is a cor- 
rect and literal translation of some of 
the maxims of that great philoso- 
pher, who flourished 600 years be- 
fore our present era:— 

Moral 24th.—‘ Do to another 
what you would they would do unto 
you; and do not unto another what 
you would should not be done unto 
you: thou only needest this law 
alone ; it is the foundation and prin- 
ciple of all the rest.” Moral 51st.— 
*¢ Desire not the death of thine ene- 
my ; thou wouldst desire it in vain ; 
his life is in the hands of heaven.” 
Moral 53d. “ Acknowledge thy ben- 
efits, but never revenge injuries.” 
Moral 63d.—‘* We may have an a- 
version to an enemy without desiring 
revenge. The motions of nature 
are not always’ criminal.” 

I could multiply authorities to 
show, that the so-much-boasted mo- 
ral precepts of Christianity, are mere 
transcripts from the works of writers 
who never heard of that system. 
The above quotations, however, are 
sufficient to expose the arrogance of 
the contrary assumption. The best 
and, indeed, the only criterion of the 
superiority of any system, is its bene- 
ficial effects. If the believers in the 
bible can show, that its tendency is 
to render men happier, to make them 
more tolerant, better citizens, more 
sincere friends, and less unfaithful in 
the discharge of their domestic du- 
ties, it would certainly be entitled to 
command exclusive attention. But 
the reverse is the case, as is evi- 
dent from every day’s. experience, 
and must continue to be so as long as. 
mankind adopt the chimeras of inter- 
ested deceivers, instead of taking 
Reason for their guide. 

OxssERVATOR. 
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Magna est Veritas et Prevalebit. 
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European AFFAIRS. 


The period in which we have com- 
menced our Editorial labours, seems 
pregnant with events of immense 
magnitude and importance to the 
people and governments of Europe. 
The peace which followed the down- 
fall of Napoleon was no other than 
a hollow truce, which, while it carried 
with it the semblance of conciliation, 
left untouched the germ destined at 
no very distant day torouse the angry 
passions, andagain to deluge the earth 
with blood. Thecommotions which 
shortly after followed in Naples and 
in Spain, afforded undeniable proofs 
of this; nor did the termination of 
these, by coercion, afford any evi- 
dence that the contending parties 
were reconciled. On the contrary, 
these renewed struggies mclicated a 
determined resolution on both sides 
not to yield, and to embrace every 
opportunity of obtaining the ascen- 
dancy. Such must always be the 
case ina contest between right and 
might; in an attempt to break the 
chains by which a privileged few hold 
the mass of human beings in abject 
slavery, 

In what is called the war of the 
French revolution, although tyranny 
in appearance ultimately triumphed, 
the long endurance of that war serv- 
ed to make mankind better acquaint- 
ed with correct principles, and to 
value their just rights. So far, there- 
fore, it promoted a valuable purpose, 
and warranted the anticipation that 
the reign of despotism would only be 
short lived. It is, in fact, impossible 
to cause the human mind to retro- 
grade ; for those very measures adopt- 
ed to produce that effect, have al- 
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ways a contrary tendency. The 
events which have recently occurred 
in Portugal, clearly demonstrate the 
correctness of these principles. The 
people of that country, once so de- 
based and priest-ridden, have, in 
consequence of resisting oppression, 
so far obtained a recognition of their 
political rights that they now rank, 
next to England, as the first inde- 
pendent nation in Europe. An 
event, affording so strong evidence 
of the rapid progress of know- 
ledge, could not do otherwise than 
alarm the surrounding despots, par- 
ticularly the clergy, who, more than 
any other class, find security in the 
ignorance of the governed. We 
were not surprised, therefore, that 
the violation of the Portuguese terri- 
tory, which has led to hostile demon- 
strations on the part of Great Britain, 
should have been instigated by the 
** Apostolic” party in Spain. The 
interest and inclination of Ferdinand 
himself, would naturally lead him to 
wish that a constitutional form of 
government should not be established 
at his own door; but we cannot 
suppose that this prince, bigotted as 
he is, would have risked a rupture 
with a power so formidable as that of 
England, had he not been urged to it 
by the priests. That body is, indeed, 
stated to have induced the imbecile 
monarch to comply with its wishes, 
by the payment of one million of dol- 
lars, and providing clothing for one 
hundred thousand royalist volun- 
teers. The apostolics had also been 
detected in carrying on intrigues in 
the provinces to induce the army to 
revolt, and to get up addresses to the 
king, praying for the re-establish- 
ment of the Inquisition. 

Although France is said to have 
protested against the proceeding, 
every thing tends to show that the 
Spanish monarch would not have 
openly countenanced the invasion of 


Portugal unless he had been certain 
of assistance from Charles the Tenth. 
The occupation of Spain under false. 
pretences, the retaining of it for the 
avowed purpose of extinguishing libe- 
ral principles, and the permitting the 
violation of the Portuguese territory, 
which he could have easily prevented, 
offered the most unequivocal evi- 
dence of the perfidy of the French 
King, who is, in fact, as much a tool 
of the priesthood as Ferdinand the 
Seventh. So late as the 30th No- 
vember, we find the former eyincing 
his entire devotion to the church by is- 
suing no less than one hundred and five 
ordinances, conferring benefices on 
Jesuit priests ; while in every other 
part of his conduct he has so une- 
quivocally countehanced the inroads 
of this fraternity, that it now forms 
an imposing combination in almost 
every province of France. Under 
the color of promoting religion, as- 
sociations have been formed in every 
town and village of the kingdom, the 
real object of which is to re-establish 
the Jesuits, and to propagate their 
maxims. They assume various names 
in different departments, and in dif- 
ferent towns, and have a bond of 
union common to all. They main- 
tain a profound secrecy, and are 
guided by instructions proceeding 
from a common source, whose in- 
fluence is not confined to France, 
but extends to all Catholiccountries. 

In addition to these facts, let it be 
remembered that the Bourbons act 
only in conformity to the views of 
their spiritual confessors; that thro’ 
their influence, the liberty of the press 
has been annihilated in Spain, where 
a mandamus has, within these few 
months, been issued by the bishops 
against the perusal of Portuguese 
papers, which are declared to be in- 
famous and profane: that, in France 
prosecutions have been instituted a- 
gainst the journals which merely 
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glanced at the vices of the clergy; 
and that measures are about to be ta- 
ken to place such restraints on the 
press as will render it altogether sub- 
servient tothe jesuitical party. From 
transactions so notorious, it is im- 
possible to doubt that the war which 
now threatens to extend itself thro’- 
out Europe, has originated in the 
machinations of the priesthood, who 
are aware that there is no other way 
of securing their despotic sway, and 
inordinate wealth, than by keeping 
in subjection and ignorance the dupes 
of their rapacity. Mr. Canning, the 
British minister, affects ignorance as 
to the nature of that power which in- 
fluences the cabinets of Charles and 
of Ferdinand. But he might have 
been at no loss to discover a solu- 
tion of this enigma in the following 
emphatic language of the Portu- 
guese minister for foreign affairs, in 
his address to the Chamber of dep- 
uties at Lisbon, on the 4th of De- 
cember last: ‘‘The Apostolic Junta 
rules the cabinet of Madrid, and has, 
unfortunately, ramifications in Por- 
tugal, and must be considered the 
greatest pest of monarchies, the 
most infamous league against mon- 
archs and European civilization.” 
The priests are, in fact, the real 
sovereigns wherever they are per- 
mitted to exercise political influence. 

But the contest of the European 
priesthood for power, is not confined 
to France or Spain. In Great Bri- 
tain, the protestant and catholic cler- 
gy are in astate of open war. The 
latter accuse the former of being 
marshalled in hostile array against 
them, of employing the press to vent 
their spleen and malice, of prevent- 
ing catholics from holding public em- 
ployments, and of actually resorting 
to coercion to compel them to re- 
nounce their religion. On the other 
hand, the catholic priests are accus- 
ed by the protestant priests, of hav- 
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ing their own aggrandizement only 
in view in clamouring about ‘‘ eman- 
cipation ;” that on all:occasions, in- 
stead of laboring to render their 
flocks intelligent, they were active in 
rousing their worst passions, and 
thus rendering them the willing in- 
struments of carrying into effect 
their own ambitious projects. In par- 
ticular, the lrish catholic priests are 
charged with defeating the election 
of the ministerial candidate for par- 
liament, who had long represented a 
particular county in Ireland, by at- 
tending the polls, in great numbers, 
and with crucifix in hand, threaten- 
ing eternal damnation to all who vot- 
ed in opposition to their wishes. 
Enjoying the blessings of liberty, 
under a government of laws, emana- 
ting from ourselves, we may, per- 
haps, peruse these details of priest- 
ly arrogance, and fanatical delusion, 
with indifference. But it ought never 
to be forgotten, even by freemen, 
that priests are the same in all coun- 
tries; that when divested of power 
they become mean and abject for the 
purpose of obtaining it; and that 
when it is within their grasp, they are 
cruel and unrelenting. The clergy of 
the United States are a numerous bo- 
dy, and possess no small influence in 
society. In many instances they 
have given a tone to public feeling, 
and, innot a few, evinced a disposi- 
tion to interfere in our municipal re- 
gulations. Like other men, they are 
ambitious, but no aspirant is half so 
dangerous as he that aims at con- 
trolling the human mind. Although 
the nature of our institutions pre- 
clude the idea of immediate danger 
from this source, we cannot be too 
watchfal in preventing ecclesiastical 
encroachments. ‘T'o dothis effectual- 
ly, let us be careful ofinstilling into the 
minds of our youth, those principles 
only which are rational, and of gen: 
eral utility. Al others are founded 
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in error, are destructive of morals, 
and torm the basis of those usurpa- 
tions by which mankind are enslav- 
ed, and robbed of happiness. 


a. A 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


~ Clerical Romancing.—Palladino, 
Archbishop of Florence, and Le- 
gate of the Pope, published in 
1482, a curious work, entitled 
“Process by Belial, the Advocate 
of Hell, against Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the Virgin Mary.” In 
this very extraordinary and curious 
book, Palladino, after having stated 
that the fall of man obliged Christ to 
die for the redemption of the human 
kind, declares that, after his death, 
his soul descended into hell, in which 
he made a triumphal entry, delivered 
the blessed, loaded Lucifer with 
chains, and put the demons to 83 
Having recovered from their first 
alarm, the devils assembled, delibe- 
rated on their situation, and deter- 
mined to carry their complaints to 
the throne of God, and to denounce 
Jesus as a disturber and usurper. 
Belial was the ambassador whom 
they chose. He receives his in- 
structions, sets off, and arrives at 
the celestial court. The Eternal 
admits the complaint, and appoints 
Solomon to judge the matter. Solo- 
mon cites before his tribunal Jesus, 
who names Moses as his advocate. 
Belial loudly reproaches Moses for 
the murder of the Egyptian, but 
nevertheless consents that he shall 
plead against him. Moses speaks 
first; he opens the cause; and among 
his means of defence, requires that 
proof by witnesses shall be allowed. 
To this the judge consents. The 
witnesses are introduced ; and Solo- 
mon, by a whimsical snuchroninm, 
makes them swear upon the Gospel 
to tell nothing but the truth. Belial 
challenges all the witnesses; Abra- 
ham, on account of his liaisons with 

















Agar, during the life of his wife Sa- 
rah; Isaac, because of his perjury ; 
Jacob, for assisting to despoil K.sau 
of his right of primogeniture; David, 
as a murderer and adulterer ; Hip- 
pocrates, for having killed his ne- 
phew; Aristotle, for having stolen 
Plato’s papers; and Virgil, for having 
allowed himself to be exposed to 
public ridicule by his wife. Of all 
the witnesses, John the Baptist is the 
only one against whom Belial does 
not offer any objection. The cause 
is heard: Belial loses it, and appeals 
from the sentence to God, who ap- 
points as sovereign judge, in the last 
appeal, the Patriarch Joseph. The 
cause, however, remains undecided ; 
and David proposing to refer it to 
arbitration, the Emperor Augustus 
and the Prophet Jeremiah are named 
on Belial’s side, and Aristotle and 
the Prophet Isaiah on that of Moses. 
The judgment being at length pro- 
nounced, the two parties interpret it 
in their own favor. However, it is 
Jesus who has really gained the suit; 
he gives instructions to his disciples, 
and ascends to Heaven. A very 
original feature in this work, is the 
manner in which the Archbishop has 
drawn the characters. While he 
has made Moses choleric, passion- 
ate, turbulent, and, in fact, consti- 
tuted in the best possible way to ruin 
the justest cause, he has made Be- 
lial the most calm and self-controlled 
personage, and exceedingly enter- 
taining, in consequence of the refined 
irony with which he treats his ad- 
versary. 

The Canonized Dog.—In the Pa- 
rish Church of San Andres near 
Valladolid, is a most precious relic, 
which consists of the bones of a dog. 
Strange as it may appear, this dog 
was in his life-trme a most devout 
Christian, and after his death, he was 
raised to the dignity of a saint. This 
holy quadruped was brought up in 
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the porter’s lodge of a convent of 
friars, and became a regular at- 
tendant on the refectory, where, 
it is affirmed, he first imbibed the 
principles of Christiamty. It ought 
to be observed, however, that he 
had no selfish motives in attending 
there. He had no desire of filling 
his own paunch; and it is a well 
authenticated fact, that he invariably 
placed himself in the middle of the 
refectory, ard resting himself on his 
hind parts, listened most devoutly to 
the father lecturer, perfectly regard- 
less of the agreeable jingling of the 
plates, and still more agreeable 
odours of the dishes, which were 
served up to the brethren. 

This most exemplary conduct at- 
tracted the notice of the friars, and 
they resolved to watch his behaviour 
abroad. They found that he never 
associated with dogs of either sex, 
but kept always aloof from the canine 
race. His attention was particularly 
directed to the convent and church 
walls, which he appeared particularly 
anxious to preserve from all sorts of 
contamination. He never allowed 
any dogs, when hé was present, to 
approach the church-yard, particular- 
ly if he suspected them of having the 
sacrilegious intention of doing things 
which are usually denominated inde- 
cent. On several occasions, indeed, 
notwithstanding all his vigilance, he 
had the mortification of seeing dogs 
profane the yard of the church by 
comniission of certain nuisances ; 
and it was gratifying to see what a 
holy fury such a circumstance would 
raise in his countenance, and with 
what alacrity and courage he would 
run to drive them from the consecra- 
ted ground. 

Besides these curious facts, the 
friars discovered that he was in the 
habit of going slily into the church to 
hear mass; and upon these occa- 
sions they were gratified to remark, 


that he always reverently slid in up- 
on his hind parts; thinking, no 
doubt, that that was a more devout 
mode of moving than ordinary walk- 
ing. Dogs indeed, are not usually 
allowed to hear mass, but on this oc- 
casion it could not be preveiited, as 
it would have been no less unjustifi- 
able than unchristian, for the friars 
to have checked the extraordinary 
devotion of this pious animal. “It 
was curious (so says the account of 
his life,) to observe the little animal 
perform the various gentuflexions, 
but at the time of the consummation, 
he would immediately stand upright 
on his hind legs, and hit his breast 
with his clenched paw until the poor 
thing could stand no longer.” 

This holy quadruped became in 
consequence an object of the great- 
est veneration, and the friars assign- 
ed hima small but comfortable cell, 
where he was treated as became his 
sanctity. Athis death, he worked 
so many miracles, that the friars ask- 
ed and obtained from the Pope his 
canonization ; but, as it generally 
happens to those who obtain the ob- 
ject of their ambition, no sooner was 
he canonized than the motive for ex- 
ertion having ceased, he left off 
working miracles. The friars, then, 
seeing he no longer afforded the 
means of increasing the faith of the 
people or their own purses, made a 
present of him to an old devotee for 
a large sum of money, who on her 
death bequeathed him to the church 
of the parish above mentioned, 
where he is preserved, and now 
shown, principally, as an object of 
curiosity. 

Original formation of man.— Arise 
tophanes says, that man and woman 
originally made one person; that they 
consulted how they might attack the 
god ; that for this they were split 
into two; and that Jupiter said, if 
they ever rebelled again, instead of 
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walking with two legs, he would re- 
cleave them, and reduce them to 
hopping. Pliny speaks of a race of 
hoppers, and Lord Monboddo, to 
give a finish to this elegant posture, 
assigns them tails. It is lamenta- 
ble that the taste for Anowledge, ob- 
tained by the culpable curiosity of 
Eve, should have descended hand in 
hand, with original sin. What pun- 
ishment do those deserve who are 
busily occupiedin making knowledge 
attainable by all, and actually ex- 
citing an unprecedented zeal for 
learning ? How exemplary, on the 
contrary, is the conduct of those 
good souls mentioned in the 6th Re- 
port of the African Society, who have 
decreed, ‘* Thatifa :rooman were to 
learn to read and write, she would 
be immediately put to death.” 
Banishment of the Jews from 
Spain.—In 1483 the Inquisition was 
completely organised by Torquema- 
da, the grand Inquisitor, whose pow- 
er was unbounded, and he was the 
occasion of banishing the Jews from 
Spain. The Jews to avert the 
threatened storm, offered Ferdinand 
and fsabella 30,000 pieces of silver ; 
those potentates seemed inclined to 
listen to the overture, but Torquema- 
da appeared before them with a cru- 
cifix in his hand, and thus addressed 
them, ** Judas sold his master for 30 
pieees of silver, your highnesses are 
about to do the same for 30,000 ; 
behold him, take him, and hasten to 
sel! him.” The Dominican prevail- 
ed, and the Jews were compelled to 
leave Spain. They were permitted 
to sell their stock, to carry away 
their furniture and other effects, ex- 
cept gold or silver. The pgoperty 
sold for but a trifle; Andrew Ber- 
naldez declares in his history of 
catholic kings, that he saw the Jews 
give a house for an ass, and a vine- 
ard for a small quantity of cloth or 
linen. Of those unfortunate beings 


800,000 were thus driven from their 
country! In 1609, the final expul- 
sion of the Moors occurred. ‘The 
Inquisition had persecuted them into 
violence, and they at length left 
Spain to the number of a million of 
men. Spain, in little more thana 
century, owed to this tribunal, the 
loss, the irreparable loss of three mil- 
lions of people. 

Talma.—One act alone of his life 
(says the London Globe,) was suffi- 
cient to render his fame immortal. 
It is a fact in history, that, during the 
convulsions in the south of France, 
when the bigotry and intolerance of 
the priesthood worked upon an ig- 
norant population to such an extent, 
that the life of a protestant was never 
in safety, Young, the author of 
Night Thoughts, lost a beloved 
daughter, to whose remains the 
priesthood denied interment. The 
wretched father was compelled to 
bury the corpse of his child at night 
and unaided, in the garden belonging 
to the house which he then inhabited. 
Better times arrived; but this out- 
rage upon decency and humanity 
remained not only unpunished, but, 
as to France, almost unrecorded.— 
Talma, who was playing in the neigh- 
borhood, visited the spot, shed tears 
over the grave of sentiment, and, at 
a considerable expense, erected near 
it a tomb; bearing an inscription 
which at once recorded the fact and 
shamed the perpetrators. 

Moliere.—This great comic poet 
was esteemed an excellent actor. He 
died in performing the part of the 
Hypochondriac in a comedy of his 
own writing, called ‘ Le Malada 
Imaginaire.”” The Archbishop of 
Paris would not allow his body to be 
inhumed in consecrated ground, 
which the King being informed of, 
sent for the Archbishop and expostu- 
lated with him; but he was an ob- 
stinate churchman, and would not 
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willingly condescend to his Majesty’s 
persuasions. The King finding him 
unwilling to comply, desired to know 
how many feet deep the holy ground 
reached? the Bishop replied, ‘ A- 
bout eight.” ‘ Well,” replied the 
King, “I find there is no getting the 
better of your scruples; therefore 
let his grave be dug twelve feet, 
that’s four below your consecrated 


. ground, and let them bury him 


there.” The Archbishop was o- 
bliged to comply; for Lewis the 
XIVth. would be obeyed. 

Heads of the Church.—The fol- 
lowing story is ascribed to Mr. fus- 
tace, the tourist:-—The Pope’s Nun- 
cio once dined with a party, most of 
whom were ultra-protestants. After 
dinner, a good deal of wine having 
been drunk, one of the party, being 
desirous to quiz the Nuncio, propo- 
sed as a toast, ‘* The devil.” When 
the bottle came round, the Nuncio, 
to the astonishment of the company, 
took up his glass, and gave the health 
of his satanic majesty with the ut- 
most gravity. Then, after a pause of 
a few minutes, the Nuncio rose, and 
requested that he might be allowed 
to propose a toast, which being a- 
greed to, he gave, “The Pope.”— 
This toast having produced mur- 
murs of disapprobation, the Nuncio 
again got up and said, “‘Gentlemen, 
Lam really quite surprized at your 
objecting to my giving as a toast the 
head of my church, after I have, in 
compliance with your wishes, drunk 
the head of yours.” 

An Unbelieving Publican.—A 
knowing-looking rustic lately went 
into a public house in Rush, where 
he entered into conversation with 
the landlord respecting the crops, 
&c. During the discussion of these 
topics, our hyperborean friend con- 
trived todiscuss a fair portion ofham 
and some mild ale, and three cool 
timblers. On rising to depart, he 





shook Boniface heartily by the hand, 
expressed his regret at not having 
change enough about him then to 
discharge the trifling bill, and added, 
“that on his return from home he 
would call and settle the account.” 
Our host insisted on prompt pay- 
ment, which the other again declar- 
ed his inability to comply with; but 
finding the landlord inexorable, he 
at length drew from his breast a small 
pocket Bible, andtendered itin pawn 
for the amount. Boniface was still 
inflexible, and swore he would not 
take it. “Ah, my friend,” said the 
rustic, “I am not now surprised at 
your refusing to take my word, when 
I see you so obstinately bent on re- 
fusing the word of God.” 
Fanaticism.—That fanaticism is 
the result of ignorance, is well illus- 
trated by the following anecdote: A 
meagre-looking young man, with 
long lank hair, “and most puritanical 
aspect, said to be a methodist, was 
called by the wife of an [rishman to 
visit her dying hasband. The preach- 
er performed the duties of his office, 
and Pat, moved either by the pastor’s 
eloquence, or his own sore bones, 
groaned piteously, while a portion of 
the inmates were observed to scowl 
most portentously during the continu- 
ance ofthe devotions. After Tim’s 
wife had curtseyed the clergyman to 
the door, the difficulty was solved. 
A majority of the Irish part of the 
inmates were catholics and they ram 
opened mouthed on poor Mrs. O’Gro- 
gan for bringing in any other than @ 
catholic priest to minister to Tim in 
his extremity. One shock-headed 
Irishman in particular was unusually 
vociferous on the score of the impi- 
ous profanation which had occurred. 
To whom Mrs. O’Grogan—“ What 
do you say, spalpeen! The priest 
a protestant! Is it me that would 
bring a protestant priest to Tim! I 
tell ye out ef the face it’s a lie. He’s 
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no Protestant—He’s a Methodist.” 
This seemed to silence, if not con- 
vince her opponents, and harmony 
was soon restored. 

Rain Makers.—Among the su- 
perstitious customs which prevail in 
Africa, Mr. Campbell mentions the 
following : :— Rain-makers, as the 
word expresses, are persons who 
pretend to possess power over the 
clouds, and to be able to bring raiti 
upon a country in times of drought. 
They are held in high estimation by 
all the Bootshuana tribes : ; but are 
seldom employed by the nation to 
which they belong, each nation pre- 
ferting to employ one who lives at a 
distance from them. Should it hap- 
pen to rain soon after his arrival in 
any country, his fame is established 
for life, and he will not forgetto boast 
of it wherever he goes. Upon his 
approach to a town, many of the in- 
habitants go out to meet and con- 
gratulate him on his safe arrival; and 
he is usually presented with a black 
sheep. On his rea‘hing the place 
assigned for his residence, he as- 
sumes a grave countenance, and 
none are permitted to enter his habi- 
tation without first taking off their 
sandals. White oxen, cows, or 
sheep, are then collected and given 
in charge to the king, who, with his 
chief captains, formally present them 
to the rain-maker. 

He rarely commences the usual 
ceremonies for procuring rain, until 
he sees clouds arising in the N. W. 
from which quarter rain generally 
comes; but of this the natives are 
ignorant. In those latitudes rain 
seldom falls except at the changes of 
the moon, a circumstance of which 
the rain-maker, from observation, is 
aware; and he frequently ventures 
to promise a supply at such times ; 
if it do not happen to come, he as- 
signs some reason, and promises to 
bring it inso many days more, a 
period which corresponds with the 
next lunar change. 


Rain-makers,-The Will. 


When he is long unsuccessful in 
his attempts to bring rain, he must 
exert all his faculties to devise me- 
thods for keeping up the expecta- 
tions of the people, who then begin 
to complain. The general reason at 
first assigned is, that sufficient pre- 
sents have not been given him; 
when he has proceeded as far in this 
way as he judges prudent, he devi- 
ses new methods; for example, on 
one occasion he commanded that all 
should wash themselves in the Kru- 
man river. Most of th m obeyed, 
though it is a ceremony against 
which they are prejudiced; but some, 
especially among the young men, 
refused, declaring, that if rain could 
not be obtained but on such terms, 
they would rather be without it. The 
rain-maker, therefore, desired these 
persons to catch a large baboon, and 
bring it to him alive. This is an ani- 
mal extremely difficult to obtain. A 
numerous party immediately set out 
on this foolish expedition, and tried 
many expedients for obtaining one, 
but all were fruitless: however, they 
were successful in killing one, 
which they brought to the rain-ma- 
ker. This he rejected with disdain, 
as being useless; and ordered an 
owl to be caught, and brought alive 
to him. This undertaking they found 
as difficult as the former, and return- 
ed without any. ‘These fruitless ex- 
peditions, however, fully answered 
the design of the rain-maker, which 
was to gain time. They also afforded 
him an opportunity of throwing the 
blame on themselves. 

The Will.—A rich Parisian finding himself 
near death, sent for a notary to make his will. 
He gave him particular instructions to draw 
up every clause with such perspicuity that 
there should be no room for any dispute among 
his heirs after his death. ‘‘ What!” replied 
the nctary, “a will that shall not be disputed ! 
I must be clever indeed to draw up that, Je- 
sus Christ, who was the wisest of men, and a 
God besides, never made but one, and that has 
been contested for ages, and gives rise to new 


disputes every day: it is not likely that I 
should do what he could not.” 





